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(published in 1896 by F. Antoine) and by the disappearance of the words 
"Ein Versuch" from the enlarged, second edition (1899). In 1905 appeared 
contemporaneously a still more enlarged third edition and a modern Greek 
translation by M. Graziatos. The present, fourth "improved" edition 
was quickly followed by an English translation by H. A. Strong and A. Y. 
Campbell; and, if I mistake not, a Russian translation has recently appeared. 
In its various forms Professor Weise's book has been a source of inspira- 
tion to a whole generation of teachers and students, and has probably done 
as much as, if not more than, any other German publication to stimulate a 
fresh and keener interest in the study of Latin. It is only be to regretted 
that the new revision is not much more thoroughgoing. The most recent 
literature might have been more largely utilized. Walde's Etymologisches 
Worterbuch, for example, seems not to have been drawn upon very largely, 
if at all. In the reviewer's opinion it would be a great boon to the classics; 
if side by side with Dr. Weise's book there existed a radical revision of it 
made by some scholar who has kept fully abreast of recent progress in the 
general science of language and literary criticism, and who at the same time 
is a master of the happy and attractive method of exposition that marks 
Dr. Weise's book. 

C. L. Meadeb 



Ad Propertii Carmina Commentarius Criticus P. J. Enk. 

Zutphaniae: apud W. J. Thieme et Cie, 1911. Pp. xii+364. 

The author of this Leyden dissertation has undertaken the laborious 
task of re-examining the literature on Propertius with a view to establishing 
the text at every point where there may be said to be a question of reading. 
The result is a big book containing some new suggestions — Dr. Enk proposes 
some thirty odd conjectures of his own — and much sensible criticism of old 
ones. It contains also a number of notes which are little or nothing but a 
register of the author's preference for this or that reading. Dr. Enk's 
attitude toward the text of Propertius is sane and open minded. He gener- 
ally has good reason to suspect the tradition before looking about for an 
emendation, and his judgment in selecting from the proposals of his pre- 
decessors is independent and well balanced. It must have been a source 
of pleasure to Dr. Enk to find how often his choice coincides with that of 
Professor Hosius in the new Teubner edition, which appeared about the 
same time as the Commentarius, though the former adheres of course, ex 
hypothesi, much closer to the MSS. 

Of Dr. Enk's own conjectures I like best the suggestion to transpose ii. 
6. 23 f. after 25 f. At ii. 16 a new and quite possible order is suggested. 
Cautus (for captus) at ii. 23. 10 is plausible, though I do not feel certain that 
the MSS are wrong. Again at iv. 6. 80 reddita signa Remi is a good emenda- 
tion, if the text be really in need of any. One of the best things Dr. Enk has 
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given us is his argument for the unity of ii. 33, and his excellent interpretation 
of the poem. The division at vs. 21, advocated by Ites, and Rothstein's 
theory that the girl of the latter part of the elegy is another than Cynthia, 
are convincingly refuted. 

At ii. 5. 28 the author rightly retains the reading of the MSS, viz., 
Cynthia forma potens, Cynthia verba levis, but apparently does not appreciate 
the motive of the scholars who proposed verna levis (Peiper), and lingua levis 
(Richards), which was to provide a nominative in the second half to parallel 
forma in the first. Dr. Enk may perhaps be interested in a discussion of 
this verse in T. A. P. A. XL, 57 f. 

In iii. 20 Scaliger's transposition of 11 f. after 13 is rightly accepted. 
This gives us 

nox mihi prima venit. primae date tempora noctis: 

longius in primo, Luna, morare toro. 
tu quoque, qui aestivos spatiosius exigis ignes, 

Phoebe, moraturae contrahe lucis iter. 

Hertzberg inquires: "quis immanem ilium avaxpovur/tov aequo animo 
tulerit, ut poeta primum interdiu Lunam advocet, deinde ad Phoebum 
conversus, ut illi loco cedat precetur, iam vero iterum de nocturnis gaudiis 
loquatur?" Our author cites Otto as disposing of Hertzberg thus : "Herz- 
berg hatte recht, wenn die Bitte an Phoebus sich auf denselben Tag und 
nicht vielmehr auf den folgenden Morgen bezoge." But critic and defender 
are alike shooting wide of the mark. Propertius prays Luna for a long night, 
and Phoebus for an early one. Did Herzberg and Otto never see the moon 
before sunset? Had the poet desired the sun-god to begin his journey 
late on the following morning he would not have used such an expression as 
moraturae contrahe lucis iter. The word moraturae is highly appropriate 
to the lingering light of a summer evening, but not at all to the encroach- 
ment upon the night of an early dawn. 

In a few places Dr. Enk rejects the tradition where it appears to me to 
be unquestionable. Thus at i. 17. 11 {an poteris siccis meafata reponere 
ocellisf) reponere fata means "put away," "forget my death," but Dr. Enk 
adopts apponere (Itali). Ati. 19. 19 {quae tu viva mea possis sentire favilla) Dr. 
Enk adopts Postgate's quas viva mea te possit sentire favilla, but it would be 
hard to understand quas, after lacrimis meis in vs. 18, as meaning Cynthia's 
tears. Does not the poet mean "which sentiments {quae) may you be able 
to feel when I am ashes and you are living on" ? It is affection rather than 
grief which he hopes may be mutual, and cara is emphatic in vs. 18. At ii- 
15. 49 {tu modo, dum lucet, fructum ne desere vitae) Dr. Enk rejects lucet for 
Midler's licet, o, but lucet is sufficiently defended by vss. 23 f . {dum nos fata 
sinunt oculos satiemus amore: nox tibi longa venit, nee reditura dies). At 
ii. 25. 35 {at si saecla forent antiquis grata pudlis) saecla is correctly under- 
stood by Palmer as "fashions." At ii. 28. 62 {nodes et mihi redde decern). 
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Baehrens' Isidi, adopted by Dr. Enk, is quite futile. At iii. 4. 18 (et subter 
captos arma sedere duces) Dr. Enk proposes to transpose to read et capto s 
subtgr arma — because subter captos arma is an unusual order! At iv. 5. 44 
(cum ferit astutos comica moecha Getas) Guyet's comis arnica is absolutely 
uncalled for. At. iv. 7. 69 (sic mortis lacrimis vitae sanamus amores) Dr- 
Enk borrows Markland's amara and Luetjohann's multis, and reads sic 
multis lacrimis vitae sanamus amara, thus spoiling one of the finest lines in 
Propertius. The text is above suspicion. Mors is used, not of the moment 
or process of dissolution, but of the existence after death. It is a poetical 
and felicitous employment of the word, only a little more audacious than 
that at Lucretius iii. 874 f ., quamvis neget ipse credere se quemquam sibi 
sensum in morte futurum, where Professor Merrill cites Plautus Capt. 741, 
post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam malt. It is true that amores is 
not just the word we should have expected of the adventures of Andromeda 
and Hypermestra, though in each case love played a part in the story, but 
Cynthia is thinking of herself, and amores is with her almost labores. At 
iv. 11. 39 the text is of course in need of emendation, but it will never do to 
read, with Dr. Enk, et qui te, Perseu, simulantem pectus Achillis, since proavi, 
which Dr. Enk omits after Perseu, in order to make room for his et, is as 
certainly genuine as anything in the four books. The echo in vs. 40 is a 
favorite device with Propertius, and the repetition is particularly effective 
here where it emphasizes the speaker's scorn. At iv. 8. 48 (Lanuvii ad portas, 
ei mihi, solus eram) Dr. Enk adopts Cuper's totus, though solus not only has 
the witness of the MSS to its genuineness, but gives a more satisfactory 
meaning than totus. See A. J. P. XXVI, 472. 

The Commentarius is handsomely printed, with exceptionally clear type 
and liberal spacing. Unfortunately the proofs, as happens for some reason 
with many doctoral dissertations, were carelessly read, and the author ha s 
had to add a list of nearly four score errata. Even so the tale is not told, and 
the reviewer has noted some fifty more. For the most part these misprints 
are not such as to occasion the reader any real annoyance, but users of the 
book (and it deserves to be used) may be glad of the following corrections of 
certain more serious slips. 

Praef., p. x: "Fundamentum autem mihi fuit editio Phillimoriana, quae 
sola apparatum criticum affert ; Baehrensii enim editio ab iis codicibus proficis- 
citur quas hodie nemo iam primum locum obtinere credit." But Baehrens 
used precisely the MSS which Dr. Enk bases his work upon (save that L has 
been discovered since), and it was Baehrens who first established the worth 
of four of the five, viz., A F D V. 

At i. i. 24 Hertzberg's Cytaeines is ascribed to Rothstein (Dr. Enk rightly 
accepts Hertzberg's other suggestion, Cytinaeis). 

i. 16. 48: differor, is ascribed to V (it should be v; a similar mistake at 
iii. 11. 27, and see Praef., p. xi, where we are told, by an obvious misprint, 
that N F L D V [sic] will be used to denote the second hand in these codices). 
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ii. 34. 31; Santen proposed tu satins musam leviorem imitere Phiktae; 
Postgate reads t. s. musis I, i. Philetam. Dr. Enk misquotes both scholars. 

ii. 34. 61-82: Dr. Enk seems not to be aware that Marx had proposed 
this order. 

iii. 3. 33: Scaliger should be credited with the reading adopted. 

iii. 7. 22: Dr. Enk ascribes to Thompson quae notat Argynnus praeda 
moramtis aquae, whereas he really proposed qua natat. 

iii. 13. 6: Mueller and others are misquoted. They actually read et 
venite rubra. 

iii. 13. 24: the MSS have fida (not fide). 

iii. 15. 3: Guyet (not Hertzberg )should be credited with elatus. 

iii. 17. 27: Baehrens should be credited with the reading adopted. 

iii. 18. 1: Baehrens' tundit is ascribed to Hartman. 

iii. 19. 10: rabidae (not rabida) Itali. 

iii. 21. 25 (last line, p. 276) : the compend Miiller refers to was ux (not ut) . 

iii. 22. 25: soda is given by Hosius to Puccius (not Francius). 

iii. 24. 4: N (not Otto) is Phillimore's warrant for the question mark. 

iv. 1. 88: Hosius gives Schipper's pericla to the Italians. 

iv. 7. 4: for quo via we should perhaps have ad quam viam, or the like. 

iv. 7. 37: et belongs to Luetjohann (not Postgate). 

I am glad to find that Dr. Enk likes my interpretation of iii. 24. 9 ff . 
(A.J.P. XXX, 54 ff.). 

B. O. Foster 

Leland Stanford Junior University 



Latin and Greek in American Education vrith Symposia on the Value 
of Humanistic Studies. Francis W. Kelsey, Editor. New- 
York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. x+396. $1.50. 

The biggish volume entitled Latin and Greek in American Education 
brings together a number of really significant papers, that are, or ought to 
be, already well known to teachers of the classics in this country. In their 
new form they constitute a valuable and accessible armory, from which even 
the most timid champion of the good cause may draw effective weapons 
either for attack or defense. The contributors represent the most diverse 
walks of life from don to diplomat, from business man to theologian; and 
they are all agreed that the classics offer a most valuable preliminary train- 
ing alike for practical affairs or a professional career. Indeed, the note of 
praise is so uniform that human perversity is likely to react; but even that 
danger is guarded against by the insertion of a number of anti-classical 
letters received by Mr. Harvey W. Wiley in reply to a questionnaire. There 
is practically nothing for a classically minded reviewer to say except by way 
of congratulating the editor both on his undertaking and its execution. The 



